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SOME  PERSONAL  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
THE  LATE  EARL  GREY 

T  ORD  GREY,  the  recent  news  of  whose  death,  not  quite 
unexpected  as  it  was,  must  surely  have  struck  many 
a  heart  sore  in  Canada,  was  “Visitor”  of  McGill  University. 
The  name  would  have  been  a  good  one,  I  think,  not  only 
for  his  relations  with  McGill,  but  to  describe  the  part  he 
played  in  Canada  generally.  For  seven  years  he  was  an 
indefatigable  “Visitor”  all  over  the  country.  There  was 
no  part  of  it  and  no  side  of  its  young  energies  which  did  not 
arrest  his  keen  inspection,  none  that  he  failed  to  brighten 
with  his  presence  or  stimulate  by  his  eager  encouragements. 
As  it  so  happened  that  the  present  writer  had  somewhat 
unusual  opportunities  of  observing  him  at  rather  close  quarters, 
it  has  occurred  to  him  that  some  attempt  at  a  record  of  impres¬ 
sions  received  from  an  unusually  attractive  and  significant 
personality  might  not  be  found  lacking  in  a  certain  interest 
at  this  time. 

The  “opportunities”  just  indicated  began,  it  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned,  in  a  way  curiously  characteristic  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency.  It  was  at  one  of  those  formal  vice-regal  dinners  in 
Dorchester  Street  which  were  among  the  inevitable  incidents  of 
his  office.  Two  words  were  dropped  by  a  guest  very  imperfectly 
broken  in  to  the  courtly  solemnities  of  such  occasions — words 
more  winged  than  balanced.  One,  let  fall  in  the  sympathetic 
ears  of  a  Montreal  Senator  and  not  intended  for  that  of  the 
noble  host  but  as  it  chanced  overheard  by  him,  expressed 
keen  disappointment  with  the  outcry  then  very  fresh  in  men’s 
minds  that  had  been  made  by -His  Lordship’s  legislative  fellows 
under  the  ruthless  shears  of  Atropos  and  Lloyd  George,  and 
could  find  no  more  polished  phrase  to  express  that  emotion 
than  “those  blasted  Lords.”  The  other  directly  addressed, 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  to  him  and  the  Principal  of  McGill 
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faithfully  pointed  out  the  hardness — owing  to  the  ex-officio 
unveracity  all  but  imperatively  exacted  by  the  world  in  the 
operation  of  such  dignities— the  extreme  hardness  of  entering 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  Bishops,  Heads  of  Universities 
and  Governors  General. 

It  was  almost  ignobly  safe  to  say  such  things  to  Lord 
Grey.  One  soon  found  that  out.  He  was  one  of  the  rare 
beings  who  can  be  got  at  bare  soul  to  soul.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  whom  it  was  so  impossible  not  to  love.  All 
you  had  to  do  was  to  look  him  in  the  eyes.  His  public  services 
were  splendid  and  untiring.  He  was  born  to  high  rank  and 
rose  to  positions  of  princely  authority.  But  all  that  never 
wore  out  or  withered  the  man  in  him.  Nay — and  that  was 
the  crowning  grace — it  could  not  stifle  the  generous  English 
boy  that  died  only  with  his  last  breath.  Though  he  had 
to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  on  the  arid  heights  of  office  and 
of  state  among  so  many  masks  and  shows,  such  a  wilderness 
and  waste  of  “doleful  creatures,”  artificial  glitter,  cunning  self- 
seeking,  bustling  little  ingenuities  that  rose  to  the  top  largely 
by  dint  of  specific  levity  of  heart,  and  because  their  insatiable 
passion  to  be  there  had  driven  their  otherwise  mediocre 
powers  so  hard,  he  never  lost  his  simple  unsuspicious  joyous¬ 
ness,  his  large  faith  in  the  essential  goodness  of  men,  or  his 
unerring  eye  for  the  solid  stuff  of  manhood.  Amid  the  loud 
noises  his  heart  was  kept  green  by  a  little  secret  rill  for  the 
quiet  and  genuine  and  even  the  quaint  things.  He  could 
see  them  in  unnoticed  places,  where  the  world  never  pointed 
them  out  to  him  but  let  them  moulder  away  in  the  shade. 
I  remember  once  in  Ottawa  how  he  took  me  out  to  see  an 
old  Irish  woman  who  was  a  very  special  friend  of  his.  That 
was  so  like  him.  We  did  not  see  the  old  lady,  unfortunately, 
but  only  her  daughter  and  the  cabin  she  lived  in.  But  I 
could  easily  imagine  the  sort  of  person  she  must  be,  and  I 
considered  it  the  greatest  compliment  that  my  presence 
recalled  her  to  his  mind  at  once,  and  that  he  knew  by  instinct 
that  I  would  share  his  delight  in  her.  He  loved  the  Irish, 
their  fun  and  poetry  and  warm  hearts.  Why  did  they  never 
send  him  there  as  Viceroy? 
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Some  years  .ago  I  had  some  happy  days  with  him  on 
his  native  Northumbrian  heath.  It  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  him  and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it.  He  took  me  with 
him  to  Howick,  and  among  many  other  pleasant  things  we 
motored  to  Minto  House  where  his  brother-in-law  and 
predecessor  in  Canada,  not  long  returned  from  his  brilliant 
career  as  Viceroy  of  India,  was  resting  after  his  labours,  and 
drawing  very  close  as  it  soon  proved  to  the  gates  of  his  long 
final  rest.  I  saw  many  fascinating  things  there  besides  Lord 
and  Lady  Minto,  especially  the  key  of  the  gates  of  Gibraltar 
which  had  been  presented  to  “Gibbie”  Elliot,  an  ancient  cadet 
of  that  house,  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  defence  of  the 
great  fort  against  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  famous 
picture  by  Reynolds  where  he  waves  that  very  key  and  defies 
the  French  to  “come  and  take  it,”  stands  opposite  the  casket 
which  holds  it.  But  what  I  wish  to  recall  at  present  is  an 
experience  on  the  way  back  from  Minto  to  Howick.  We 
had  to  pass  a  certain  outlying  farm  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Grey.  He  had  made  arrangements  that  we  should  lunch  there. 
The  tenant  had  risen  to  his  very  substantial  position  from 
being  a  hind — I  have  no  doubt  largely  through  the  interest 
and  trust  in  him  of  his  squire,  who  was  always  a  discoverer  in 
that  kind.  We  had  an  excellent  luncheon  and  no  less  lively 
and  free  conversation  than  we  had  had  at  Lambton,  the 
seat  of  a  descendant  of  Lord  Durham — of  close  kin  to  Lord 
Grey  and  another  Governor-General  of  Canada — at  the 
same  meal  when  we  were  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Afterwards,  while  he  talked  business  with  the  man,  I,  without 
a  word  being  said  about  it,  found  myself  quite  naturally  and 
fascinatingly  occupied  in  examining  the  very  flourishing 
poultry  department  with  the  wife.  The  pleasure  was  insensibly 
steered  in  my  direction.  The  business,  as  I  could  infer 
afterwards,  had  mainly  to  do  with  Lord  Grey’s  plans  for 
raising  the  conditions  of  the  hinds  on  that  particular  farm, 
and  of  the  Northumbrian  hinds  and  the  other  English  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  in  general.  He  made  use  of  the  well-to-do 
farmer,  who  had  once  been  a  hind  and  knew  all  about  it,  as 
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a  medium  for  getting  help  down  to  the  others  of  that  class, 
both  those  who  perhaps  like  our  host  only  needed  a  little 
bit  of  a  leg-up  to  lift  them  above  it,  and  those  whom  nature 
had  predestined  to  remain  there. 

That  again  was  so  like  him.  He  had  all  sorts  of  schemes 
in  his  head,  and  the  surest  flair  for  those  who  could  help  him 
to  execute  them.  It  buzzed  with  them  as  a  hive  does  with 
honey-bees.  Co-operation,  public  houses  on  the  Gothenberg 
plan  where  a  man  could  have  a  drink  with  decency  and  without 
drowning  his  ears  and  wits  in  it,  Proportional  Representation, 
all  sorts  of  things  about  the  Empire — Goodness  only  knows 
what,  the  pure  Goodness  that  put  them  there.  And  strange 
to  say  for  all  their  dizzying  multitudinousness  he  never 
to  the  very  end  dropped  one  of  them,  just  as  he  never  dropped 
a  friend.  His  very  last  appearance  in  print,  I  think,  during 
a  deceptive  pause  in  the  progress  of  his  fatal  malady,  was 
a  letter  to  the  Spectator  on  Proportional  Representation. 
He  was  as  tough  as  he  was  versatile,  and,  in  spite  of  room  in 
the  crevices  for  all  the  little  flowers  that  blow,  as  steadfast 
as  a  rock. 

A  rare  natural  sunniness  and  large  sweetness  of  temper 
was  the  source  of  it  all.  He  was  born  to  love  his  fellows. 
But  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  his  left  hand  never  knew  what 
his  right  hand  was  doing.  He  never  “listened  to  himself” 
at  all.  He  had  no  particular  merit  about  it  or  at  least  never 
imagined  that  he  had.  He  was  simply  enjoying  himself. 
It  was  part  of  that  astoundingly  good  luck  which  he  always 
felt  had  fallen  to  his  share,  the  luck  that  had  attended  him 
all  his  life  since  the  spring-time  when  he  used  to  swagger 
down  Regent  Street  accompanied  by  two  young  bucks  like 
himself,  “embroidered  as  it  were  mead” — what  a  pretty  sight 
in  England  which  has  never  failed  of  it  yet  since  old  Chaucer 
saw  it  there! — on  through  his  never-to-be-forgotten  days 
with  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jim  upon  the  Veldt,  and  the 
parliamentary  career  whose  culminating  moment  was  the 
challenge,  the  first  cock-crow  of  Unionist  revolt,  to  old  “  Merry- 
Pebble”  classically  known  as  Mr.  Gladstone—' “  What  does 
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the  'old  Parliamentary  hand’  hold  in  its  closed  palm? 
Some  of  us  who  have  been  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
faithful  followers  think  it  but  due  to  us  that  he  should  open 
it  ’  ’ — and  so  on  to  his  vice-regal  dignities  as  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  "the  best  billet  in  the  British  Empire”  as  he  used 
to  call  it,  his  whole  life  was  one  radiant  brightness  of  what 
he  deemed  totally  unmerited  good  fortune. 

If,  as  some  of  the  more  eupeptic  philosophers  maintain, 
to  be  happy  is  the  highest  achievement  of  man,  and  the 
chief  merit  of  the  immortal  Gods  as  wise  old  Homer  seems  to 
suspect,  then  surely  His  Excellency  was  the  absolute  pinnacle 
of  creation.  They  used  to  say  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  of 
a  man  who  did  not  thrive  upon  his  food  that  he  “put  it  in  a 
bad  skin.”  That  was  just  what  Albert  Grey  did  not  do 
with  the  cookery  of  the  Fates.  He  put  it  in  a  good  skin 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  it  quite  the  maximum  gratitude 
of  an  efficacious  metabolism.  This  gay  infection  of  his  high 
heart  made  him  the  best  of  leaders.  He  went  before  like 
a  silken  banner  streaming  in  the  wind.  He  would  have 
done  so  if  he  could — how  gladly  ! — -as  Julian  Grenfell,  and 
his  own  only  son,  and  so  many  other  young  ones  of  that  breed 
have  done  once  more  in  the  black  storm  of  war,  on  the  fields 
of  Flanders  and  France.  He  took  everything  as  it  came 
with  a  frolic  welcome.  He  had  the  gift  of  the  golden  eye.  The 
people  as  well  as  the  things  that  came  under  it  borrowed  from 
it  an  anticipated  and  prophetic  gilding,  not  quite  their  own 
as  yet  perhaps,  but  all  the  likelier  to  become  so  fully  because 
of  the  gentle  tyranny  exerted  upon  them  by  the  truly  saving 
and  moving  faith  that  already  saw  it  in  them.  Joy  radiated 
from  him.  One  saw  it  most  too  where  many  professional 
optimists  are  apt  to  take  a  rest  from  their  calorific  exertions — 
in  his  home,  in  his  relations  with  his  own  children  of  whom 
one  would  not  always  have  suspected  him  of  being  the  eldest; 
and  with  the  others  like  the  poor  who  were  “always  with  him.” 
That  was  I  think,  the  chief  well-head  of  his  curious  magic. 
Joy  was  in  his  voice — especially  in  the  jolly  hybris  of  a  certain 
roar  he  would  sometimes  let  out,  sounding  as  if  it  defied  the 
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envy  of  the  Gods  and  overcrowed  all  possible  recalcitration 
of  men  by  the  short  cut  of  a  kind  of  leonine  overbearingness 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  caress.  It  was  in  his  eye,  the 
finest  one  I  have  seen  in  the  head  of  any  mere  male.  There 
were  other  things  there  too — quick  twinklings  of  humour, 
for  instance,  and  delicate  tears.  “He  was  a  very  perfect 
gentle  knight.” 

No  wonder  the  English  people  “love  a  lord”  if  he  was, 
as  indeed  he  was,  a  typical  representative  of  his  class.  There 
is  nothing  quite  like  it  I  think  outside  of  England.  Certain 
rather  scraggily  ingenious  creatures,  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
and  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  agree  with  the  Kaiser’s  philosopher 
Houston  Chamberlain  in  not  liking  the  type.  Our  logical 
vegetarian  of  the  modern  English  drama,  in  his  striving 
to  get  the  ground  of  the  other  honest  Grey,  Edward  namely, 
Albert’s  cousin,  cannot  see  any  difference  between  it  and  the 
Prussian  junker,  the  concept  of  whom  he  has  characteristically 
turned  up  his  German  dictionary  to  define  for  him.  Shakes¬ 
peare  would  not  have  thought  of  doing  that.  That  is  the 
difference  between  our  two  great  dramatic  artists  of  whom, 
as  he  has  modestly  acknowledged,  the  younger  is  much  the 
more  metallically  clever.  Dogs  are  dogs  all  the  world  over, 
but  even  the  naked  eye  can  tell  the  distinction  between  a 
mastiff  and  a  dachshund.  The  English  squire  for  many 
hundred  years  has  had  to  do  with  freemen  in  a  free  country 
which  has  been  and  is  growing  more  free  all  the  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  as  I  am  still  old-fashioned  to  think,  that  the 
process  will  stop  short  of  eliminating  the  class  which  in  the 
past  has  not  been  the  least  active  in  fostering  it.  For  many 
reasons  the  Squire  can  ill  be  spared.  The  Americans  have 
scarcely  gained,  either  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  or 
in  respect  of  the  reduction  of  servility,  by  putting  the  pork¬ 
packing  millionaire  in  his  place.  In  Canada  at  least,  many 
of  us  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  disappearance  from  the 
motherland  of  that  social  stratum  which  grew  for  us  such 
natural  “Excellencies”  as  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Grey. 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  men  of  their  stamp  have 
done  for  the  empire.  Apart  altogether  from  such  acts  of 
political  wisdom  as  were  initiated  or  encouraged  by  them, 
there  was  the  immense  fact  that  they  were  themselves  the 
men  they  were — English  gentlemen;  that  is  to  say,  bearers 
of  those  ideals  and  forces  which  the  German  Empire,  for 
instance,  most  conspicuously  lacks.  There  they  were  set  up  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth  where  all  could  see  them,  the  very  flower 
of  the  character  and  culture  which  the  centuries  have 
ripened  in  the  inviolate  old  island  home.  Their  light  shone 
to  keep  alive  our  love,  apt  to  grow  cold  so  far  away,  our  love 
of  our  great  heritage  from  over  there,  and  our  assurance 
that  it  was  indeed  a  real  and  specific  thing  quite  distinctively 
our  own,  with  no  yankee  accent,  worth  keeping.  Not  in  vain. 
Langemarck,  the  Somme  and  Vimy  Eidge  bear  witness. 
It  seems  we  are  Britons  still.  The  old  sanctities  have  been 
sealed  once  more,  this  time  with  much  Canadian  blood. 
We  have  entered  into  our  estate  and  passed  from  nonage. 

That  fine  showing,  the  immediate,  spontaneous  and  almost 
universal  rising  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  at  the  call  of 
mortal  danger  to  England  and  all  that  England  means,  we 
owed  not  a  little  to  Lord  Grey.  He  came  at  a  good  time 
as  did  after  him  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  gracious  prince 
and  first-class  soldier,  who  knew  the  business  in  hand 
at  the  moment  right  well.  His  long  tenure  of  office  from  1904 
to  1911  fell  in  most  fortunately  so  soon  before  the  great  war. 
The  blaze  of  loyalty,  which  burst  out  on  the  memorable 
fourth  of  August  and  ran  from  hill  to  hill  like  a  beacon-fire 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  had  been  well  fanned  by  him, 
for  seven  years.  Perhaps  no  man  living  could  have  been 
set  over  the  high  temple  on  our  Capitoline  rock  who  could 
have  cherished  that  sacred  fire  with  such  deep  enthusiasm, 
or  tempered  with  a  tact  so  delicate  the  persistency  and 
power  he  brought  to  bear  in  blowing  the  bellows  for  it. 

To  begin  with,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  our  political  leaders  on  both 
sides.  His  fine  natural  gift  of  seeing  the  best  side  of  men 
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helped  him  greatly  there.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  in  power 
for  much  the  greater  part  of  his  Governorship,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
had  difficulties  of  all  sorts  in  being  a  very  whole-hearted 
Briton.  The  French  here  tend  to  share  the  somewhat  queru¬ 
lous  pride  of  race,  the  tendency  to  dwell  on  old  unhappy  far- 
off  things,  which  doubtless  with  other  causes  have  given 
so  much  trouble  in  Ireland.  Sir  Wilfrid  is,  after  all,  a  French¬ 
man  and  a  Catholic;  his  power  and  usefulness  depend  on 
his  hold  upon  the  most  jealously  susceptible  Frenchmen 
and  the  most  devout  and  docile  flock  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
world.  He  is  also  one  of  the  few  last  surviving  examples 
of  the  Liberal  doctrinaire  of  the  almost  extinct  Manchester 
school  which  even  the  Spectator  has  deserted  at  last.  The 
name  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  anathema  to  him.  Not  an 
easy  man,  you  would  say,  for  Earl  Grey  to  tackle.  But 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  also  a  gallant  gentleman,  a  finished  type  of  all 
the  graces  and  generosities  of  his  race.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  an  Englishman  quicker  to  vibrate  to 
these  qualities.  His  love  for  Laurier  as  a  man — it  was 
no  less  than  that — the  strong  French  streak  in  his  own 
temperament  could  easily  span  the  gulf  that  divided  their 
economics  and  their  politics.  They  became  fast  friends. 
And  from  that  contact  in  the  deeper  places,  gentle  influences 
of  rapprochement  rose  insensibly  to  the  surface  where  the 
conflict  was,  which  have  had  no  small  effect  in  determining 
the  attitude  and  action  of  our  great  French  Premier  in  a  time 
of  need.  Almost  he  was  persuaded  to  be  an  Imperialist. 
He  went  quite  as  far  in  that  direction  as  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  his  Quebec  phalanx  to  follow 
him.  In  fact  he  very  seriously  strained  the  string  by,  perhaps 
on,  which  he  led  them.  That  he  should  have  helped  more 
lately  towards  our  last  stiff  pull  in  the  stern  tug  of  war,  is 
what  some  of  us  would  have  dearly  liked  to  see,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  reputation  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons.  But 
perhaps  if  we  knew  everything  our  wonder  would  rather  be 
that  he  has  hindered  so  little.  In  what  he  has  done  and 
happily  refrained  from  doing,  no  single  man’s  influence  from 
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outside  has  been  so  potent  as  Lord  Grey’s  way  with  him — 
his  way  of  doing  a  fine  and  generous  justice  to  every  man’s 
struggling  and  incohate  noblenesses,  and  the  instinctive  deli¬ 
cacy,  much  more  than  the  official  reticence,  which  saved  him 
from  pressing  too  heavily  on  the  bruised  reed.  With  Sir  Robert 
Borden  his  task  of  keeping  the  great  whole  in  steady  dominance 
over  the  parish  pump  was,  of  course,  much  easier;  which 
was  fortunate  because  in  that  case,  it  may  be  suspected,  the 
bond  of  natural  congeniality  was  scarcely  so  strong. 

Lord  Grey  was  really  more  at  home,  if  anything,  in  Quebec 
than  in  Ontario.  The  Marseillaise  was  more  to  his  taste 
than  Boyne  Water.  And  that  was  all  to  the  good,  because 
he  was  much  more  needed  in  the  more  ancient  Province,  which 
we  must  not  forget  is  the  mother  of  us  all  in  British  America. 
The  French  did  not  take  naturally  to  his  politics.  But 
they  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  his  person,  his  eloquence 
in  their  mother-tongue,  or  the  unforced  flattery  of  his  sincere 
admiration  for  their  race.  For  no  one  could  relish  more 
sensitively  than  he  the  many  fine  traits  he  saw  in  every  class 
of  them — traits  which  so  often  appeal  in  vain  to  the  raw 
and  pushful  vigour  of  English  Canada — the  sound  earthy 
smack  and  good-nature  of  the  habitant,  the  free  hearty 
bluffness  of  the  old  Seigneur,  the  sacred  sweetness  and 
modest,  unseen,  inexpensive  service  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  the  spontaneous  inbred  courtesy  of  all.  Quebec  he 
regarded  as  the  last  citadel  and  solid  bloc  of  homogeneous 
good  manners  on  the  continent.  The  source  he  found  partly 
in  the  race  and  partly  in  the  religion.  No  wonder  “Imperi¬ 
alism”  lost  half  its  fabled  terrors  for  the  French  Canadians 
in  that  graciously  peripatetic  incarnation  in  which  it  moved 
so  freely  and  sympathetically  about  among  them. 

He  moved  about  a  great  deal  and  made  friends  of  all 
sorts  of  people  in  every  corner  of  Canada.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  man  had  ever  seen  so  much  of  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  It  was  all  glowingly  alive  in  his  head,  every  industry 
and  every  raw  material  of  industry,  its  mines  and  seas  and 
water-power,  forests  and  prairies,  all  its  sources  of  wealth 
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and  stores  of  natural  beauty,  its  schools,  theatres  and  churches, 
arts  and  crafts  and  playgrounds,  and  above  all  its  men  and 
women  and  children,  and  everything  that  could  be  made 
to  strengthen,  heighten  and  brighten  their  life.  To  know 
him  was  a  liberal  education  in  all  that  could  be  known  of 
Canada.  The  man  was  an  artist.  He  had  the  visionary 
eye,  the  gift  of  the  glowing  phrase.  ‘That  was  the  trunk  of 
him.  We  have  already  seen  what  the  root  was,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  branches,  sprays  and  blossoms.  An  architect 
of  empire,  shall  we  say?  The  word  has  a  tyrannous  sound 
that  grates  in  the  worst  way  against  the  real  temper  of  his 
means  and  ends.  The  “Empire”  in  which  he  believed  with 
all  his  soul — to  the  extent  perhaps  of  being  ready  to  condone 
somewhat  robust  Rhodesian,  or  even  Rockefeller  methods, 
on  occasion,  for  its  strengthening  and  furtherance — was  in 
his  eyes  another  name  for  justice  and  freedom  and  their 
effective  dominance  on  the  earth.  Call  him  rather  what 
he  was — what  indeed  all  the  best  English  “Imperialists” 
so-called  are  in  intention — a  born  builder  in  a  temple  of  fair 
humanity,  passionately  interested  not  only  in  the  plan  of 
the  whole,  but  in  every  brick  that  looked  likely  to  serve  in 
the  structure  of  his  vision.  Many  such  bricks  he  found 
both  in  the  things  and  in  the  men  of  Canada.  That  was 
why  he  was  so  unwearied  in  travelling  about  to  gaze  on  them. 
He  was  a  “Pilgrim  of  Love.”  He  made  a  point  of  seeing 
everything  and  everybody  that  had  the  slightest  significance 
for  the  larger  purposes.  He  did  not  confine  his  attentions 
to  public  meetings,  the  summits  in  Ottawa,  political  interests 
and  the  strings  and  wires  of  them.  He  was  scarcely  less  keen 
about  the  landscape  amenities  of  our  capital  city  than  he 
was  to  attune  its  magnates  to  harmony  with  his  Imperial 
ambitions,  and  if  he  did  not  quite  convert  Sir  Wilfrid  to  the 
latter,  in  the  other  cause  at  least  he  was  quite  successful 
in  opening  his  eyes  and  enlisting  his  enthusiasm.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  historical  sense  as  regards  our  own 
past,  much  less  developed  among  us  as  yet  than  among  our 
American  cousins  in  spite  of  all  the  “hustling”  which  they 
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share  with  us,  being  very  strong  in  himself,  he  made  a  serious 
effort  to  awaken  and  foster  them  among  us.  Dramatic  and 
musical  contests  after  the  old  Greek  and  Welsh  model,  in 
which  all  parts  of  the  country  competed,  were  organized  by 
him  in  Ottawa.  Among  other  advantages  he  hoped  they 
might  serve  as  they  did  in  old  Greece  to  quicken  the  feeling 
of  unity  in  the  magnificent  distances  of  Canada.  Provin¬ 
cialism  as  he  knew  was  a  great  bane  among  us.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  great  Quebec  pageant,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  for  the  nation.  One  of  his  many 
unfulfilled  aspirations  was  to  have  a  fair  path  made,  such 
as  the  Germans,  with  all  their  faults,  would  have  made 
long  ago,  to  wind  about  the  most  historical  spot  in  all  America 
■ — there  would  have  been  no  United  States  but  for  what  hap¬ 
pened  there! — the  citadel  which  Wolfe  took  with  his  High¬ 
landers,  a  path  with  seats  to  catch  the  views,  “where/’ 
as  he  put  it,  “a  young  fellow  could  take  his  girl  out  for  a  walk.” 
He  always  sawT  his  projects  like  that  crowned  with  happy  human 
life.  There  were  always  an  Adam  and  Eve,  a  Prentice  and  a 
Maid,  wandering  in  his  paradise  “in  the  cool  of  the  evening.” 
Wherever  he  went  he  sowed  fruitful  suggestions  for  making 
things  livelier  and  brighter  as  well  as  more  just,  with  always 
a  quick  eye  open,  a  brotherly  word  of  cheer,  and  often  a  deftly 
helping  hand  too,  for  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  men  and  the 
women  however  obscure,  who  had  the  heart  and  the  head 
to  be  of  his  own  fraternity  of  builders,  the  true  knightly  order 
that  gives  and  does  not  merely  absorb.  Not  that  he 
confined  his  sympathies  to  the  social  reforming  enthusiast, 
sometimes  a  bit  too  bustling  and  aware  of  himself  or  herself. 
No  genuine  human  charm  or  worth  or  strength,  no  refreshing 
quaintness  even,  could  long  escape  him.  He  had  friends 
of  all  sorts,  the  capable  species  and  those  whose  very  virtue 
lay  in  their  hopeless  inutility  as  the  world  counts  use.  They 
were  his  riches,  as  Cornelia’s  children  were  her  jewels.  He 
was  a  millionaire  in  that  kind  and  therefore  of  course  he 
never  became  so  in  the  sense  of  Chicago.  No  one  was  ever 
so  polygamous  in  the  appreciation  of  all  imaginable  human 
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excellence.  His  visiting-list  included  Emperors,  Railway 
Presidents,  Field  Marshals,  Poets,  Shanty-men  and  Irish 
washer-women.  And  in  each  and  every  class  he  had  found 
Kings  and  Queens.  Surely  no  practical  man  like  him,  who 
got  through  an  incredible  amount  of  very  hard  work  every 
day,  and  perhaps  wore  himself  out  before  his  time  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  had  ever  a  heart  more  at  leisure  from  himself  to  follow, 
with  such  an  even  curiosity  and  delight,  every  considerable 
aspect  of  the  moving  kaleidoscope  of  life. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  in 
the  autumn  of  1910,  that  I  had  my  most  prolonged  opportunity 
to  guess  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Camping  out  at  nights 
under  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  the  stars,  we  glided  along 
endless  stretches  of  river  and  lake,  often  fringed  with  reeds 
or  miles  of  water-lilies,  for  some  nine  days,  from  Norway 
House  to  York  Factory.  We  followed  the  brawling  course 
of  the  Nelson  broken  by  innumerable  portages,  rocks  and 
rapids  and  waterfalls,  the  watery  way  of  the  old  fur-traders 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Greater  Canada,  our  barks 
a  string  of  fourteen  fat  geese — the  wings  going  sometimes 
when  the  wind  served — with  His  Excellency’s  graceful  but 
not  very  comfortable  Peterborough  canoe  for  swan  to  lead 
us.  At  York  Factory  on  the  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hayes 
and  Nelson,  we  bade  farewell,  by  means  of  much  tobacco, 
to  our  wonderful  Indian  voyageurs — -what  a  sight  it  had  been 
to  see  them  shoot  rapids  ! — and  returned  to  civilization.  For 
there  we  were  picked  up  by  the  good  ship  Earl  Grey,  which 
had  come  up  from  Halifax  to  meet  us,  and  received  into  the 
comparatively  heavenly  habitations  of  her  capacious  state¬ 
rooms,  so  much  better  for  lazy  bones  to  sleep  in  than  the 
irreconcilable  lumpy  ground  among  the  rocks  and  sands  of 
the  river  banks  had  been.  She  carried  us  first  to  Fort 
Churchill  with  its  lamentable  ruins  of  a  stronghold  that 
never  fired  a  shot,  once  an  advanced  post  of  the  might  of 
England  as  it  might  have  been  and  was  not,  its  crumbling 
blocks  of  ashlar  now  overgrown  with  berried  shrubbery  and 
no  sign  of  life  around  but  the  sea-mews  and  the  squalid 
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tepees  of  Esquimaux.  From  there  we  crossed  the  Bay  in 
perfect  sunshine — morning  coffee  once  in  our  pyjamas — 
over  waters  blue  as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  passed  through 
the  Straits  quite  unhindered,  and  skirted  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  with  its  high  mountains  of  rusty  iron,  untrodden 
from  of  old  by  any  foot  but  the  roaming  caribou’s.  Finally 
we  reached  the  lovely  bay,  lit  up  at  nights  by  the  glow  from 
the  furnaces  of  Sidney.  From  there  we  crossed  to  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Dr.  Macphail’s  potato  farm — the  island 
which  is  surely  the  sweetest  bit  of  old  England  or  Scotland 
that  has  ever  yet  been  carved  out  of  Canada  by  the  sculpture 
of  the  husbandman.  It  is  also  the  second  birth-place  of 
Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  best  of  our  Canadian  artists.  He 
has  shown  his  filial  piety  both  to  his  own  parents  and  to 
the  island  to  which  they  brought  him  as  a  child,  and 
at  the  same  time,  like  the  artist  he  is,  put  the  finishing 
touch,  the  love-locks  as  it  were,  upon  the  mellow  old-world 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  place,  by  consecrating  and  decorating 
a  lovely  chapel  of  the  Charlottetown  Cathedral  with  paintings 
by  his  own  hand.  He  is  a  man  after  Lord  Grey’s  own  heart. 
Such  he  delighted  to  honour.  Miss  Montgomery,  too,  another 
ornament  of  the  Island,  whose  delicious  idyll  uAnne  of  the 
Green  Gables,”  found  much  favour  in  his  eyes.  He  took 
care  that  wTe  should  meet  her.  And  so  we  had  seen  the 
very  rawest  material  of  our  country  and  the  very  best  that 
could  be  made  of  it  all  in  a  single  month’s  voyage. 

What  wild  and  unforgettable  things  and  people  had 
we  not  seen,  such  scenery  for  dreams!  Bales  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company’s  pelts,  the  harvest  of  the  snow-fields,  garnered 
in  the  fur-trader’s  chief  granary  of  their  wilderness,  the 
huge,  palisaded  warehouses  of  York  Factory;  blubber-vats 
and  piles  of  oil  barrels  tended  by  Esquimaux  maidens  of 
the  most  amiable,  cosy  dirtiness  in  the  world,  and  a  curious 
flat-nosed  comeliness.  Hugh  icebergs  in  the  distance,  flashing 
green  lights  in  the  sunshine;  a  great  Newfoundland  cod¬ 
fishing  fleet  in  an  endless  winding  inlet,  bitten  out  among 
the  hills,  a  wizard’s  cove  under  the  glamour  of  the  strangest 
sky,  where  Moravian  missionaries  were  the  only  whites, 
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and  where  the  day  before  we  were  told  a  walrus  had  appeared 
and  in  a  trice  disappeared  again — down  the  throats  of  the 
natives  to  its  last  tit-bit  of  glistening  fat  and  even  bone; 
Dr.  Grenfell’s  University  of  the  wilds  at  St.  Anthony,  its 
hospitals  where  a  celebrated  surgeon  performed  all  kinds 
of  cunningest  miracles  of  his  art  among  the  icebergs;  its 
schools,  workshops  and  orphanage.  Dr.  Grenfell’s  herd  of 
reindeer,  with  Lap  shepherds,  meant  by  him  to  replace 
the  savage  wolf-like  sleigh  dogs,  and  as  Lord  Grey  said  to  be 
“the  larder,  transport  and  dairy  of  the  Arctic,”  and  the 
band  of  highly  trained  devoted  men  and  women  who  helped 
him  in  his  work  among  the  most  forsaken  of  mankind.  And 
after  all  this  dream-like  panorama  of  the  waste  and  seamy 
side  of  the  great  Dominion  and  its  eternal  wildernesses,  we 
stepped  out  at  Sydney,  into  the  full  daylight  of  one  of  its 
most  flourishing  modern  industries  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  its  richest  coalfields,  placed  in  such  a  sea  position, 
both  to  command  raw  material  and  to  ship  the  finished 
product,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  one  day  to  become  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  wrorld;  and  went  on  from 
there  to  the  sweet  fields  and  tree  clumps,  the  ruddy  earth 
set  in  a  sapphire  sea,  and  the  artistic  glory  of  the  island 
paradise  called  Prince  Edward’s.  We  had  indeed  boxed  the 
compass  of  all  there  was  in  Canada. 

It  was  a  great  background  for  the  figure  of  Lord  Grey, 
against  which  every  side  of  that  very  many-sided  man, — 
requiring  not  a  “cubist”  but  a  “ polyhedrist, ”  shall  we  say? 
— to  do  it  justice,  stood  out  in  astonishingly  clear  relief.  Of 
all  the  eye-opening  things  we  saw  he  was  himself  the  most 
awakening  phenomenon  to  me,  and  the  most  illuminating 
as  regards  the  inwardness  of  all  the  other  sights.  First  of  all 
throughout  that  Arctic  Odyssey  he  was  a  bonfire  of  life  and  high 
cheer.  No  driving  rain  or  storms  of  delaying  winds,  or  dismal 
mosquito-infested  bogs  by  black  crawling  waters  like  a  river 
of  hell,  such  as  we  were  forced  on  one  occasion  at  least  to 
camp  upon  (it  was  on  the  blighted  bank  of  the  Stygian  “Mac- 
rahanish,”  as  I  think  they  quite  justifiably  called  it)  could 
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ever  depress  him  or  take  the  trumpet-ring  out  of  his  voice. 
Every  time  we  landed  to  “boil  the  kettle”  and  eat  that 
hollow  mockery  that  “breaks  the  wind  of  promise  to  the 
sense  ”  and  bears  the  name  of  preserved  “potatoes” — it  tastes, 
as  like  them  as  does  flour  gone  slightly  and  beastly  sweetly 
wrong- — -to  the  accompaniment  of  tinned  meat,  with  its  rich 
sombre  suggestion  of  ptomaines  and  a  first-class  funeral — 
every  such  interlude  was  the  occasion  of  an  Olympian  banquet 
with  Hebe  to  wait  so  long  as  he  was  there  to  play  Jove’s 
part.  Of  course,  when  it  was  physically  possible,  as  on  the 
Earl  Grey,  he  fed  us  very  well  indeed.  Trust  an  English 
squire  for  that!  A  proper  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
guest’s  inward  parts  ranks  high  among  the  virtues  of  that 
breed.  He  fed  us  well  and  was  eager  to  feed  everybody 
we  came  across.  He  was  a  “real  Lord”  as  the  English 
say- — a  hlaford  not  in  the  sense  of  “bread -keeper”  but  rather, 
as  he  somewhat  alarmingly  proved  on  one  occasion,  of  “bread- 
giver.”  It  occurred  to  him,  namely,  that  certain  Newfoundland 
fishermen  we  fell  in  with  (with  whom  by  the  way  he,  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  had  absolutely  no  business 
whatever)  must  have  been  on  pretty  short  commons  for 
a  long  time.  He  at  once  resolved  to  have  them  all  in  the 
saloon  and  give  them  at  least  one  good  feed  in  their  lives. 
He  was  told  that  the  stores  were  running  rather  low,  and 
that  it  was  not  quite  certain  the  thing  could  be  done  with 
due  respect  to  the  future  comfort  of  the  worshipful  company 
on  board.  That  did  not  freeze  the  genial  currents  of  his  soul 
for  an  instant.  He  would  have  his  fishermen  at  all  costs. 
Their  necessity  was  much  greater  than  his  or  his  suite’s. 
He  would  have  been  quite  content,  if  need  were,  that  he 
and  we  should  finish  the  voyage  on  ship’s  biscuit  and  cheese, 
rather  than  miss  his  chance.  And  indeed  hard-tack  and 
cold  water  and  content,  with  him,  would  have  been  better 
than  any  most  provident  churl’s  stalled  ox  and  wine  of  Tokay. 
He  had  his  fishermen  and  their  wives  to  his  own  infinite 
delight  and  theirs,  gave  them  abundantly  both  to  eat  and 
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drink  and  made  them  the  very  best  speech  I  ever  heard  from 
him. 

When  thou  makest  a  feast  call  the  poor,  and  thou  shall  be 
blessed. 

So  spoke  that  other  King  of  Gentlemen.  Like  Him, 
Lord  Grey  “points  us  to  a  better  time  than  ours.”  How 
many  a  man  and  woman  in  those  desolate  wilds,  besides  those 
simple  fisher  folk  still  like  as  pea  to  pea  to  their  old  Galilean 
brothers  of  the  Lake  Genesaret,  did  I  not  see  restored  or 
quickened  in  heart  and  hope  by  the  passing  of  that  kindly 
radiance.  Missionaries,  mounted  policemen,  clerks  of  fur¬ 
trading  companies,  lumbermen,  trappers,  Indians  as  well 
as  poets  and  artists  their  close  kin — he  made  them  all  feel, 
because  he  felt  it  himself  so  sincerely,  that  their  bare  lot, 
their  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  had  a  high  significance, 
might  start  far-travelling  echoes.  They  saw  themselves, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  as  they  were  reflected  in  his  eyes,  the 
advanced  guard  of  civilization,  on  honourable  outpost  duty 
in  an  army  that  was  fighting  for  the  noblest  of  causes,  lights 
which  should  shine  the  more  strongly  and  steadily  because 
they  were  so  much  alone  in  the  outer  darkness. 

But  of  course  he  had  a  very  definite  practical  purpose 
in  taking  that  holiday  in  the  everlasting  backyard  of  Canada, 
and  of  course,  as  usual,  it  had  to  do  with  his  “Imperialism.” 
To  begin  with  he  utterly  refused  to  admit  that  there  was 
any  backyard.  He  was  jealous  for  every  fragment  of  that 
vast  estate  of  the  British  people  of  which  he  regarded  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  excessively  remunerated  stewards.  He 
could  look  at  no  desert  which  the  alchemy  of  his  eye  did  not 
turn  into  a  gold-mine,  none  which  under  the  warmth  of  his 
opulent  imagination  did  not  blossom  like  the  rose.  On  the 
scraggily  timbered  banks  of  poplar,  birch,  and  pine  of  the 
Hayes  and  Nelson,  he  could  see  saw-nulls  working  and  berry- 
fields  growing — the  woods  there  are  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
wild  red  and  black  currant  bushes,  besides  a  profusion  of 
the  more  usual  wild  strawberries  and  raspberries  and  black- 
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berries,  and  many  other  kinds  I  never  saw  anywhere  else — 
and  great  haystacks  he  saw  and  oat  ricks,  and  crowds  of 
holiday-makers  fishing  and  paddling  and  shooting  duck  in 
the  streams  there.  But  chiefly  he  saw  a  new  link  of  Empire. 
Along  the  path  where  our  canoes  were  crawling,  steam  engines 
should  one  day  snort  and  speed  from  the  Saskatchewan  to 
the  salt  water.  Their  burden  should  be  caught  up  by  strong 
ice-breaking  ships  riding  at  anchor  there  and  shouldering 
their  way  through  the  ice-floes  of  the  greatest  territorial 
sea  in  the  world,  along  a  course  well-lighted  and  buoyed  and 
charted  at  last,  which  had  nevertheless  been  favourably 
known  to  mariners  since  Prince  Rupert’s  time, — ships  home¬ 
ward  bound  for  England,  and  no  farther  away  from  England, 
b3^  the  contracted  northern  circle,  at  their  moorings  off  Fort 
Churchill,  than  if  their  starting  point  had  been  the  port  of 
Montreal.  The  beaver  skins  had  safely  gone  that  way 
for  centuries.  Selkirk’s  settlers  had  come  by  it.  Some 
of  the  new  and  mightier  harvest  of  the  west,  the  yearly 
millions  of  wheat  bushels,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  hands 
to  reap  them,  might  be  made  to  take  it  still.  The  reproach 
and  danger  of  Canada,  its  inordinate  length  without  breadth, 
might  be  removed  or  lightened.  At  least  for  some  priceless 
months  in  every  year,  Winnipeg,  the  centre  of  that  long 
narrow  ribbon  of  fertility,  with  its  bad  gap  of  Lake  Superior 
rock  and  muskeg,  should  shoot  out  a  vital  connecting  thread 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  endless  line  at  Halifax  and 
Sydney,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  Liverpool,  which  would  thus 
be  brought  as  close  as  it  is  to  the  elevators  of  Montreal, 
to  the  very  stable  doors  and  reaping  machines  of  the  prairies. 

Such  was  the  vision  that  went  before  Lord  Grey  during 
that  month — Canada  made  more  vitally  one  with  herself 
and  with  the  great  structure  in  which  she  has  some  claim 
already,  and  still  more  possibility  in  the  future,  to  be  the 
keystone.  It  was  part  of  the  “vision  splendid”  that  was 
with  him  all  his  life  long,  a  better  body  with  fitter  mechanism, 
a  swifter,  smoother  interplay  of  the  far-scattered  members, 
for  the  soul  of  England. 
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Some  of  his  good  friends  in  Montreal,  the  C.P.R.  people  and 
the  shippers,  naturally  enough  from  their  point  of  view,  which 
might  easily  be  as  much  more  shrewd  than  his  as  it  was  much 
less  warm  and  wide,  thought  his  Hudson  Bay  scheme  fantastic. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  so.  He  had  the  defects  of 
his  enviably  sanguine  temper.  The  lions  seen  by  others  in 
the  path  often  shrank  in  his  eyes  into  mere  poodles,  formid¬ 
ably  tonsured  by  fear  and  want  of  faith,  even  when  they 
turned  out  to  be  real  lions  enough.  But  how  much  beyond 
rubies  on  the  whole  account  was  the  price  of  that  forward- 
looking  enthusiasm,  always  in  the  van  and  pressing  on  “to 
the  mark  of  the  goal  of  a  high  calling.”  A  cold  meticulous 
caution  and  “canniness”  would  have  saved  pennies  when 
he  chucked  pounds — and  blazed  the  trail  to  millions.  Canada 
has  hitherto  justified  the  wisdom  of  her  lovers.  Their  wildest 
forecasts  have  fallen  short  of  the  fulfilment.  Her  Governors- 
General  do  well  to  be  sanguine.  It  is  their  metier.  Until 
I  had  the  luck  to  take  that  trip  with  one  of  them,  though 
always  perfectly  content  with  their  existence,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  a  very  lucrative  investment  for 
Canada,  what  a  really  inexpensive  luxury  they  may  be.  In 
keeping  them  we  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  which  Pericles 
set  to  the  Athenian  love  of  beauty,  namely,  a  thoroughly 
Scotch  economy.  We  might  well  write  the  <pi\.oKa\ov/j,eu  per 
evreXetas  in  golden  letters  on  the  vice-regal  throne  in  our  Senate 
House. 

In  Lord  Grey’s  case  I  find  that  this  has  been  very  generally 
recognized.  The  papers  speak  of  his  “tact”  and  “gracious¬ 
ness,”  and  call  him  “the  best  publicity  agent  we  ever  had.” 
Not  one  of  them,  however,  has  done  him  such  fine  justice  as 
the  Devoir.  That  may  seem  strange.  For  as  everybody 
knows  “Imperialism”  is  to  the  Devoir  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Quebec  Sinn  Feiners.  And  outside 
of  that  charmingly  “distressful  country”  the  Hibernian 
Niobe,  the  coquette  of  woefulness,  among  the  nations, 
there  are  no  such  inconsolable  chewers  of  the  bitter  cud 
and  mouldy  grievances  of  ancient  history  as'  the  editors 
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of  the  Devoir.  But  they  are  “only  mad  north-north- west’’ 
like  Hamlet,  and  like  him  they  are  never  stupid.  They 
know  a  hawk  when  he  comes  flying  from  the  south,  and  don’t 
mistake  him  either  for  a  “handsaw”  or  an  owl.  Mr.  Omer 
Heroux  is  the  only  leader-writer  in  Canada,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  who  has  betrayed  some  consciousness  of  the  fine  and 
powerful  intelligence  which  underlay  and  informed  the 
grace  and  tact  and  amiability  of  Lord  Grey.  And  besides, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  emphasized  and  given  a  classic 
instance  of  his  truly  royal  power  to  detect  obscure  merit, 
and  of  his  impetuous  and  unstinted  generosity  in  going  a  great 
deal  out  of  his  way  to  encourage  and  aid  it.  I  wish  I  had 
room  to  give  at  full  length  his  really  dramatic  and  nolbe  account 
of  the  Governor-General  and  M.  Desjardins,  the  stenographer 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Ottawa,  who  with  his  help, 
in  spite  of  the  apathy  and  dulness  of  the  politicians,  became 
the  famous  founder  of  the  Quebec  People’s  Savings  Bank. 
While  much  more  edifying,  it  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
story  of  Joseph  in  prison,  and  the  leg-up  he  got  from  the 
cup-bearer  of  royal  Pharaoh.  If  is  a  bit  of  the  very  highest 
journalism  such  as  we  very  rarely  see.  But  of  course,  Mr. 
Heroux  thinks  that  in  his  capacity  of  “Imperialist” — to 
which  he  sketches  in  a  few  lines  a  vivid  silhouette  of  Lord 
Grey  applying  on  the  one  hand  a  fiery  enthusiasm  and  a 
persistence  tough  enough  to  wear  out  rocks,  and  on  the  other 
all  the  versatile  astuteness  of  a  Macchiavellian  supple-jack 
that  “smiles  and  smiles  and  is  a  villain,”  playing  like  a  master 
on  the  strings  of  vanity  and  greed,  and  all  our  poor  human 
weaknesses,  and  worse  still  upon  our  most  generous  impulses 
— in  this  capacity  the  Governor-General  was  to  Mr.  Heroux 
the  very  devil,  in  his  most  dangerous  form  too,  disguised  as 
an  angel  of  light. 

No,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Omer  Heroux,  most  noble  enemy, 
friend  at  heart !  Albert  Grey  had  not  one  eye  of  an  Imperial¬ 
istic  anthropophagous  ogre  who  eats  six  guileless  habitants  to 
breakfast,  and  one  mild  liquid  blue  one  to  beam  on  M. 
Desjardins  and  so  many  more  of  his  invaluable  kind.  His 
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two  eyes  were  exactly  alike.  They  looked  straight  forward 
out  of  his  head  into  your  eyes.  They  were  both  a  kindly 
spotty  brown  like  a  bird’s,  and  it  makes  me  very  sad  to  think 
that  we  shall  never  see  them  again.  He  was  not  a  very 
subtle  person.  I  have  known  him  to  put  his  foot  in  it  badly 
several  times.  His  overflowing  spirits,  his  affectionately 
gambolling  audacities,  the  too  robust  confidence  he  had  that 
his  sincere  good-will  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood, 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  faux  pas  that  stumbled  with 
a  slightly  sickening  shock  against  the  rigidity  of  colder  and 
more  formal  natures.  He  was  much  more  successful  with 
the  poor  than  with  the  prim,  who  are  always  with  us  unfortu¬ 
nate  English.  His  secret  was  a  very  open  one.  It  was  just  a 
kind  heart  and  a  single  eye.  He  was  not  at  all  what  the 
popular  Protestant  fancy  paints  for  a  Jesuit  Cardinal,  steel 
claws  under  a  velvet  sheath,  a  virtuoso  in  the  manipulation 
of  human  frailties.  He  was  simply  the  best  of  good  listeners, 
quick  to  enter  into  the  interests  of  the  people  he  met,  to 
catch  whatever  flavour  they  had  of  their  own  if  they  had 
any,  and  to  respond  most  gratefully  and  stimulatingly  to  that. 
“That  was  the  only  witchcraft  that  he  used.”  He  was  not 
only  witty  himself,  but,  what  is  very  much  more  uncommon, 
a  life-giving  cause  of  wit  in  others.  I  never  knew  anyone 
so  free  from  the  very  prevailing  crass  stupidity  of  clever 
people,  the  carapace  of  self-involution,  that  makes  so  many 
of  them  impenetrable  to  the  dimmer  rays  of  other  people’s 
excellences.  When  it  came  to  diplomatic  poker  again, 
his  strong  suit  was  just  that  baffling  simple  honesty  which  has 
so  often  won  the  game  for  the  far  from  nimble-witted  English¬ 
man,  who  surely  is  not  descended  from  the  monkey,  against 
the  subtler  races. 

And  as  for  your  bete-noire,  Mr.  Heroux,  his  dreadful 
Imperialism,  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  what  in  my  bones 
I  know,  that  that  was  not  at  all  a  different  and  distinct  thing 
from  his  zealous  social-reforming  which  you  admire  so  much, 
but  only  another  side  of  the  very  same  thing  in  him,  namely, 
that  true  love  and  respect  for  his  fellows,  and  hatred  of 
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no  kind  or  colour  or  creed  of  them,  which  he  drew  in  from 
his  mother’s  milk  and  from  the  great  heart  and  sweet  nurture 
of  his  mighty  mother,  England. 

The  faith  he  walked  by  was  a  very  simple  creed.  Once 
he  said  to  me: — “My  religion  is  the  Empire.”  It  sounded 
a  little  idolatrous  even  to  me,  but  I  thought  I  understood 
him.  The  fact  is  he  believed  things  had  been  made  very 
clear  and  easy  for  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Greater  Britain.  In  order  to  be  true  to  their  citizenship  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  be  loyal 
in  thought  and  word  and  deed  to  the  Empire,  which  he  took 
in  an  ideal  sense,  labouring  all  his  days  to  bring  that  ideal 
more  and  more  closely  into  the  body  of  the  fact,  a  sense 
that  made  it  the  roughly  exhaustive  representation  of  Heaven 
upon  this  earth.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  I  should  like  to 
remind  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  how  largely  the  world  in  general 
has  come  to  share  his  view.  The  Germans  do  not.  This 
long  time  they  have  scarcely  taken  the  trouble  to  conceal 
that  they  have  one  fixed  aim  to  which  everything  else,  the 
trampling  down  of  France  for  instance,  and  the  completion 
of  the  enslavement  of  Russia,  is  a  mere  half-way  house, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
establishment  of  the  “Freedom  of  the  Seas.”  That  is  to 
say,  as  they  think  and  say,  the  removal  of  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  world-wide  dominance  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
Turk  alone  has  been  found  to  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  that  object,  the  attainment  of  which,  as  of 
any  other  Turco-Teutonic  object  whatever,  has  now  been 
unanimously  and  solemnly  pronounced  by  all  the  rest  of 
mankind — even,  upon  mature  reflection,  by  the  United  States 
and  China — as  being  the  equivalent  of  hell  for  them.  To 
so  considerable  an  extent  has  Lord  Grey’s  view  prevailed. 
Surely  there  must  be  something  divine  in  an  institution 
which  cannot  be  threatened  without  such  an  ecumenical 
rallying  around  it,  such  a  recognition  by  all  men  all  over  the 
world  of  the  identity  of  its  interests  with  theirs.  Securus 
judical  orbis  terrarum.  Why  rage  the  heathen  ?  The  Lord 
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that  sits  in  Heaven  shall  laugh  and  break  them  like  a  potter's 
sherd. 

At  any  rate,  Lord  Grey  found  happiness  in  his  simple 
faith.  It  produced  among  its  fruits  the  cogent  evidence  of 
joy.  To  him  it  was  a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  It  kept 
him  a  boy  to  the  last.  The  word  with  which  he  met  the 
sentence  of  doom  he  forced  from  the  Leeds  doctor  by  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes — and  in  death’s — was  the  word  of 
the  jolly  brave  English  boy  he  never  ceased  to  be — “Well, 
I  have  had  a  good  innings/”  Ut  satur  conviva.  He  had 
a  good  innings,  and  made  a  good  score.  We  cannot  doubt 
he  has  been  acclaimed  in  the  Pavilion  with  applause.  He 
ran  his  strong  man’s  race  like  the  sun,  and  set  like  him 
with  a  smile  of  benediction  and  farewell.  Landor’s  verse, 
with  a  kindly  interpretation  of  the  pride  in  the  first  line, 
might  well  be  carved  for  his  epitaph: — 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved  and,  next  to  nature,  Art. 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

John  Macnaughton 
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